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THE  CO  OPERATIVE  STORE 


IT  is  the  intention  in  this  and  the  following  paper  to 

information  to  those  desiring  a better  acquamtance  with  the 
machinery  and  business  methods  of  a co-operative  store. 

of  the  stores. 

The  obiect  of  Guild  education  is  to  fit  us  for  active  co-operative 
servile  We  are  continually  urging  that  women  should  take 
their  share  in  this  work  of  administration  on  boards  of  manag 
Int  on  edu«tional  committees,  and  on  district  assomati^s 
FrihrCuild  view  is  that  women  should  be  side  by  side  with 
men  in  shaping  the  movement. 

I admit  there  are  obstacles  to  the  full  exercise  of  our  powers 
as  CO  operators;  lack  of  leisure,  lack  of  business^rammg  restricted 

aTh"^ht;mSf  *-;rarTnTsnct^l  “hS,  I'^aum  the 

-en  i-a  r^e”^  ot^sT 

These  papers  aim  at  giving  in  a simple  form  ‘he  kind  of 
plfsmentarv  knowledge  that  all  our  members  should  have.  It  is 
honed  too  that  they  will  serve  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
many’m“e’  of  those  who  have  time  and  capacity  to  come  forward 
and  stand  for  management  and  other  committees. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  people  who  form  a co-operative 
society  and  tL  character  and  appearance  of  the  store^  The  secon 
paper^deals  with  the  machinery  and  business  methods  of  a 

operative  society.  

THE  PEOPLE  WHO  FORM  A STORE. 

In  every  well-regulated  co-operative  society  there  are  four 
indispensable  elements-the  human  elements,  we  might  call  them. 

These  are — 

The  Members, 

The  Management  Committee, 

The  Educational  Committee  and  Womens  Guild, 

The  Employes. 

We  will  deal  with  each  of  these  separately. 
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THE  MEMBERS. 

The  member  may  be  a man  or  a woman  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  must  hold  a share  in  the  society.  The  member  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  “ unit  ” of  the  co-operative  movement. 
This  definition  is  carried  a point  further  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb 
when  she  states  that  “ The  woman  is  the  unit  of  the  co-operative 
movement,”  and  she  demonstrates  it  in  the  following  way.  “ The 
unit,”  she  says,  “ of  the  Parliamentary  State  is  the  Parliamentary 
voter— always  a man.  The  unit  of  the  municipality  is  the  rate- 
payer—usually  a man.  The  unit  of  the  co-operative  movement 
is  the  customer — almost  invariably  the  woman.” 

Whether  we  accept  this  view  or  not,  we  might  perhaps  have 
expected  that  on  account  of  their  purchasing  power  a marked 
preference  would  be  shewn  to  women,  or  at  least  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  disqualify  them  from  full  membership  of  a 
store.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  we  find  some 
societies  clinging  to  the  rule  which  limits  membership  to  one  in 
the  family — the  preference  being  given  to  the  man.  “ My  wife 
and  I are  one — and  I am  that  one,”  as  the  husband  was  heard 
to  say,  or  perhaps  as  the  committee  say  for  him,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  who  shall  hold  the  share. 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  this  limitation  ? It  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  say.  We  used  to  hear  formerly  a good  deal  about 
“Surplus  capital,”  and  about  the  “ C.W.S.  shares’”  bogey.  But 
recent  experience  has  shewn  us  that  we  can  find  plenty  of  outlets, 
in  the  way  of  house-building  schemes  and  business  extensions,  for 
co-operative  capital ; and  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  it  is 
better  policy  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  3I  or  even  3 per 
cent,  rather  than  limit  membership. 

There  is  still  less  to  be  said  for  the  bogey  of  C.W.S.  shares. 
The  C.W.S.  require  societies  to  take  up  three  shares  for  every 
twenty  members,  not  for  every  £20  worth  of  shares  paid  up  by 
their  members.  But  the  shares  need  not  be  paid  up  in  full  unless 
the  society  pleases.  They  can  pay  i/-  for  each  £^  share  taken  up, 
and  the  rest  is  made  up  out  of  accumulated  dividends  and  interest. 
(The  society,  however,  cannot  draw  out  dividend  until  the  shares 
are  made  up  in  full.)  The  plea  that  they  cannot  “afford”  to 
invest  the  capital  with  the  C.W.S.  is  ridiculous,  because  they  get 
interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  shares,  and  there  is  no  sounder  invest- 
ment going. 

The  amount  of  money  a member  may  hold  in  his  society  is 
fixed  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Society’s  Act  at  £200. 
But  some  societies  draw  the  line  much  lower.  Oldham  Society, 
for  instance,  limits  the  amount  to  ^30  at  4 per  cent,  interest  ; 
Leeds  has  recently  extended  its  limit  from  £^^  to  ;^ioo,  on  which 
interest  at  3^  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  condition  that  the  member’s 
purchases  reach  the  sum  of  £^  per  annum. 
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Every  co-operative  society  registered 
word  “Limited”  after  its  name;  this  means  that  the  meni^r  s 
Zney  risk  or  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  money  he  or 
she  has  undertaken  to  subscribe. 

The  members  are  the  final  court  of  appeal;  they  ^ ^ 

store  through  the  quarterly  meeting.  Each  member  has  one  \ote, 
and  tha°  lote  ca2  only  be  recorded  in  person  at  the  quarterly 

quarterly  or  half-yearly  meeting  differs  from 

Ouarterly  all  others  in  that  it  is  not  of  an  optional  character. 

Meetings  It  is  provided  for  m every  society  s rules.  The 

Meetings.  ^ ^ consists  of 

the  discussion  and  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet  and  report,  the 

--i;?y“LTifry’  -retTdrot 

to  SideT/the  mttberrflSr  to  demand  from  “m^ 

because  the  dividend  was  “ otily  half-a-crown  ! Indeed,  an  altera 
tion  in  the  dividend  is  often  the  only  thing  that  will  draw  a goo 

A%  m^mte  can,  by  giving  rrotice  at  the  P-™n^  qua^^ 
meetinc/  bring  forward  any  resolution  he  or  she  may  a^^ire. 
Notices*  of  motion  are  placed  on  the  agenda,  and  form 
SrbnsiLs  Tthe  evening.  So  that  a Guild  branch  wisbrng 
for  instance,  to  advocate  open  membership,  “ 

hours,  to  appeal  for  a grant,  or  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the  credit 
svstem  would  first  have  to  formulate  its  proposals  in  the  Gu  d 
rLm  and  then  either  send  in  the  resolution  to  the  general  cm 
mitte’e  asking  them  to  place  it  upon  the  agenda,  or  give  form 
Sice  of  motion  at  the  quarterly  meeting  through  one  of  the 
Viarphnldini?  members  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  women  share 
Aefe™«  ir.i,e  Guild  the  greater  its  power  of  pressing 

its  claims  at  the  quarterly  meeting. 

In  an  open  democracy  like  ours  of  a million  and  a 

Members’  half  members  there  is  room  for  endless  diversity  o 

Mr>nfhlv  oninion  ; and  opportunity  should  be  given  in  e\ery 

Meetings,  so^ciety  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  matters  a^^mg 

Meetings  j generally  permit  of  this 

at  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  supply  this  deficiency,  a monthly 
oldnS  nf  members  is  made  a feature  now  m many  of  our  leading 
ProDosals  for  alteration  of  Rules,  for  building  extensions, 
confess  rerolufions  and  reports,  proposals  for  extending  co-operation 

to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  ^ ^ ^ 

better  cLnce  of  being  thoroughly  understood  and  thrashed  out  at 
thpse  Catherines  before  the  actual  vote  is  taken  on  them. 

^ l\ear  of  one  society  with  a membership  of  nearly  12,000, 
wherl,  in  addition  to  monthly  meetings  at  which  the  manageme 
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committee  minutes  are  read  and  discussed,  Saturday  night  educa- 
tional meetings  are  regularly  held.  These  meetings  began  with  an 
attendance  of  eight  people;  and  for  two  years  the  board-room— 
holding  less  than  50— was  large  enough  for  them.  Now  they  get 
attendances  of  200.  All  new  ideas  for  the  development  of  the 
society  are  introduced  at  these  gatherings,  which  are  now  attended 
bv  those  people  whose  opinion  is  of  importance. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  members  are  kept  in  line 
with  the  committees,  and  there  is  a spirit  of  enlightenment  and 
progress  all  round.  Surely  if  this  plan  were  adopted  by  every 
co-operative  society  it  would  materially  help  to  draw  together  and 
cement  the  interests  of  members,  committees,  and  employes. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEE. 


I 


The  management  committee  is  the  administrative  body  elected 
by  the  members  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  It  is 
supreme  as  an  executive  body— the  sole  and  indisputable  head  of 

the  society.  . i r ni  ^ 

Any  member — man  or  woman — is  eligible  for  otnce,  except 

where  local  rules  make  exceptions,— for  instance,  of  those  having 
relatives  in  the  store  employ.  In  some  societies  a purchasing 
qualification  of  £'20  per  annum  is  made  compulsory,  and  a com- 
mittee member  must  have  at  least  £^  in  the  society  and  have  been 
two  years  a member.  So  that  we  see  a double  injury  is  done  by 
limiting  membership  to  men  only,  for  it  effectually  shuts  out  women 
from  office ; and  this,  I contend,  is  a serious  loss  to  a society.  For 
who  shall  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  all  the  wisdom  lies  with  the 
men?  Women  at  any  rate  know  about  house-keeping,  and  make 
most  wise  and  capable  house-keepers,  and  store-keeping  is  after  all 
only  house-keeping  on  a larger  scale.  Or  who  shall  say  that  women 
have  not  shown  organising  and  administrativ^e  ability  on  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  School  Boards,  and  in  our  own  co-operative  move- 
ment, fully  equal  to  that  of  men  ? 

The  chief  qualification  necessary  for  a committee  member  is 
thorough  reliability  of  character  and  sound  common -sense.  One 
thorough  woman  who  would  stand  by  her  convictions  is  worth  two 
or  three  who  would  be  pliant  and  easily  led.  To  serve  on  a com- 
mittee requires,  of  course,  a certain  amount  of  tact,  and  ability  to 
“give  and  take”  in  a friendly  spirit.  There  must,  above  all,  be  a 
strict  reticence  regarding  committee  business  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  public. 

The  choice  of  a good  committee  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
duties  attaching  to  membership.  It  is  right  that  the  members 
should  know  the  qualifications  and  capacity  of^  the  nominated 
candidates,  and  in  a large  society,  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  is 
admittedly  difficult.  Some  societies  resort  to  persond  canvass;  but 
this  practice- — at  best,  objectionable — tends  to  give  an  unfair 
advantage  to  the  candidate  of  a prepossessing  persuasive  personality 
over  the  man  or  woman  of  more  solid  worth. 
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Leeds  Society  is  the  only  one  I have  heard  of  which  adopts 
the  principle  of  district  representation.  The  area  of  the  society 
is  dixided  into  four  electoral  districts  or  wards,  each  of  winch 
elects  three  representatives  on  the  board  of  management.  1 he 
ballo’  is  held  m eich  ward,  and  eveiy  person  nominated  must 

reside  m the  ward  for  which  he  is  nominated. 

The  monthly  meeting  affords  perhaps  as  good  an  opportunity 
as  any  for  gauging  the  opinions  and  to  some  extent  also  the 
qualifications  of  prospective  candidates,  as  long  as  people  are  on 
their  guard  against  being  carried  away  by  mere  flow  of  words  and 

wind-bag  eloquence.  , 

The  work  of  a management  committee  falls,  roughly 

Committee  speaking,  under  two  heads  : — (i)  The  supendsion  of 
Work.  shop  details,  and  (2)  The  planning  out  of  all  new 
developments.  The  first  includes  the  control  of  all 
business  carried  out  by  the  society— purchases,  sales,  contracts,  etc., 
the  engaging  and  discharging  of  managers  and  employes,  the  super- 
vision of  stock,  leakage,  buying,  and  the  control  of  all  rnoney 
transactions.  (For  details  see  Paper  II.,  ‘‘  Business  Methods.  ) 

To  facilitate  the  conduct  of  business  it  is  usual  for  the  board  to 
form  sub-committees,— a finance  and  check  sub-committee,  shop 
sub-committee,  building  sub-committee,  etc.  If  the  society  is  a 
large  one  the  general  board  will  probably  meet  one  or  possibly  two 
nicrhts  a week  in  addition  to  the  various  sub-committee  meetings. 
In"' a well-managed  society  a statement  of  accounts  would  be  laid 
before  the  board  each  week,  showing  the  sales  in  each  department, 
the  goods  purchased,  and  the  share  capital  added  or  withdrawn,  so 
that  the  board  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  financial  position  ot 
the  store  from  week  to  week.  Besides  good  internal  administration 
the  wise  extension  of  business  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a society.  A far-sighted  management  committee  will  always  be 
on  the  alert  for  fresh  developments,  they  will  compare  notes  and  be 
f^uided  by  the  experience  of  neighbouring  societies,  seizing  upon 
every  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  store 
to  its  members,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  to  the  advantage  of 
co-operators  to  have  co-operation  extending  over  their  whole  life 
than  to  obtain  a high  rate  of  dividend.  We  see  how  deyelopnient 
is  checked  by  the  opposite  policy  in  the  case  of  a Yorkshire  pociety 
that  pays  a 4/8  dividend  by  dealing  in  those  articles  alone  that  yield  tins 
hish  rate  of  profit.  The  members  of  this  store  have  no  choice  but 
are  driven  to  deal  with  outside  shops  for  half  the  goods  they  require. 

But  I shall  touch  more  upon  business  methods  in  the  next 
paper  • and  I wish  now,  more  especially,  to  show  where  I think  a 
woman  could  be  of  use  on  a management  committee. 

To  be<^in  with,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  quality  and  price 
of  goods  a'man  has  often  even  less  knowledge  to  start  with  than  a 
woman.  For  this  reason  her  practical  experience  would  be  found 
specially  useful  on  the  “shop”  and  “drapery’  sub-committees. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  regards  the  goods  that  women  may  be  useful. 
Where  women  and  girls  are  employed — either  in  shop  or  workroo 


a committee-woman  would  have  an  eye  to  their  comfort  and 

would  voice  their  needs.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a epe  of  this  kind — 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  experience  ; — A society,  we  will  say, 
has  just  completed  a dressmaking  department ; the  committee- 
woman  goes  in  one  day  and  enquires  of  the  work-girls  where  the 
women’s  lavatory  is?  And  the  answer  is:  “We  have  none;  we 
have  to  use  the  men’s  in  another  department.”  The  committee- 
woman,  not  without  some  diffidence  (for  it  may  be  her  first  year  on 
the  board),  decides  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee.  She 
finds  as  she  expected  that  it  was  an  oversight, — that  when  the  plans 
were  prepared  this  point  was  overlooked  ; and  her  recommendation 
that  proper  and  separate  accommodation  should  be  provided,  meets 
with  unanimous  approval. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where  a sensible,  level- 
headed woman  will  make  her  influence  felt,  and  will  prove  herself  a 
valuable  ally  on  the  board  of  management. 

Besides  looking  after  the  health,  I think  she  will  interest 
herself  in  the  wages  of  the  women  employed.  Why  should  we 
expect  a single  woman  to  support  herself  on  less  than  a single 
man  ? And  one  of  the  reforms  needed  in  our  societies  is  that 
no  woman  over  the  age  of  eighteen  should  be  paid  less  than  15/- 
a week. 

I cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  quote  the  experience 
of  a Guild  member  serving  on  the  management  committee  of  an 
important  society  numbering  nearly  18,000  members,  and  having 
a farm,  a dairy,  abbatoirs,  central  premises  and  fifteen  branches, 
and  employing  700  on  the  staff,  of  whom  115  are  women  and 
girls.  “The  work,”  she  says,  “takes  up  three  whole  evenings 
every  week.  Besides  this  I have  also  averaged  (not  including 
stocktaking,  which  means  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  once  a quarter) 
one  half-day — say  four  hours  a week — for  work  in  connection  with 
the  society,  such  as  visiting  the  branches  to  learn  if  our  regula- 
tions are  being  carried  out  and  the  premises  kept  in  a clean  state. 
I may  say  that  this  is  looked  upon  by  the  men  employes  as 
‘spying,’  and  by  the  men  members  of  the  board  as  a ‘fad. 
However,  the  health  and  the  cleanliness  have  improved,  and  the 
women  assistants  are  in  the  main  grateful  for  some  little  improve- 
ments in  sanitation,  etc. 

“ There  are  a very  great  many  things  that  any  woman  with 
common-sense  can  see  to.  If  she  can  make  a plain  statement 
to  a large  meeting  so  much  the  better,  but  I should  not  consider 
this  essential.  She  must,  however,  be  able  to  have  her  com- 
mittee’s recommendations  upset  and  take  a beating  in  argument 
at  a full  board  without  losing  her  temper  ; and  the  more  practical 
she  is  the  better,  as  details  of  all  kinds  have  to  be  submitted  to 
her  judgment,  and  require  concentration  of  thought.  She  must 
also  refu'-e  to  be  turned  from  a subject  on  to  a side  issue,  but 
come  back  to  the  main  thing  again  and  again.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  a woman  to  stand  for  election  to  a store  committee  who  is 
not  prepared  to  face  some  things  that  are  very  unpleasant,  and 
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vet  must  be  dealt  with.  I will  venture  to  say  that  no  store, 

Lwever  good,  can  be  properly  managed  wilhout  a wornan  on  its 

committee^,  because  there  are  things  a man  (even  the  best  man) 

does  not  see,  or  if  he  does  see  he  only  sees  his  own  side.  He 

wiU  modify  and  improve  his  views  when  the  other  side  is  shown 

him  at  least  that  is  my  experience.  The  pqsition  is  worse  for 

u £ . ^ tinar,  ii  flftprwards  But  I must  say  that  the 

the  first  woman  than  it  is  aiterwaiu5>.  j 

men  members  of  the  board  of  my  society  made  me  welcome,  and 

they  have  now  come  to  regard  me  as  an  elected  member,  and  ave  J 

puTaside  the  question  of  lex. . I hope  that  we  shaU  never  lose  the 

half-a-dozen  women  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  my  _-coni-  j 

pulsory  retirement  (for  one  year)  after  two  years  serv  e.  , | 

« I 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AND 
WOMEN’S  GUILD. 

We  say  an  educational  committee  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  a c^cpemtive  society  ; and  ye.  when  we  come  to  confer  tt  we 
find  that  no  general  law  or  rule  m the  movement  e ^ 

Dulsorv  to  have  an  educational  committee.  Educational  funds  ( 
i^  true)  are  provided  for  in  the  model  rules  supplied  by  the  union, 
but  alas  not  ahvays  adopted.  A society  with  no  educationa  fund 
and  no  Women’s  Guild  is  all  body  and  no  soul,  I once  heard  it  said. 
rwonderdTvve  realise,  when  we  boast  of  the  splendid  educational 

influences  in  our  movement,  how  many  of  these 

ex^t  amon-  us.  More  than  half  our  societies  come  into  this  class 

Out  of  1464  distributive  societies  only  704  gave  educationa  gr 
Hs  yea  (1900  and  the  amount  granted  (/64.000)  only  reached  one 
ner  celt  of  the  total  net  profits.  Only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
Societies  have  branches  of  the  Women’s  Guild.  In  some 
where  there  is  an  educational  fund  there  is  no  special  committee 
appointed  to  manage  it.  I need  hardly  say  how  strongly  I deprecate 
th^  method  To  merge  educational  and  management  work  in  o 
com,ruermeans  uscflly  that little  attention  is  gwen  to  educa^ 

tional  work.  Management  work  is  quite  enough  n itself  to  abso  f 

the  whole  time  and  attention  of  those  who  undertake  it. 

The  primary  work  of  an  educational  committee  is  to  c^eate^^ 
educated  membership.  It  is  real  foundation  work  ^^d 
immpnselv  important  to  the  movement.  e all  know  that  in  y 
society  there  is  always  to  be  found  the  keen  and 

of  members-the  kernel  of  the  society-who  never  miss  ^y 

meetings  and  who  can  be  relied  on  for  every  occasion.  But  th 
difficulty— and  it  is  everywhere  the  same— is  to  make  the 

file  realL  their  citizenship  in  our  great  ^^P^^^^eductle. 

vet  It  is  this  very  rank  and  file  we  must  get  hold  of  and  educate 

The  power  of  the  vote  can  turn  the  most  stupidly  meet- 

selfish  member  into  a formidable  obstructionist  at  a quar  y 
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ing.  We  find  him  obstructing  educational  grants,  clamouring  for 
credit,  advocating  the  bolstering-up  of  dividend  from  reserve  fund, 
opposing  any  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poorest,  in 
fact,  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  every  form  of  co-operative  progress. 
An  educational  committee  has  a great  work  before  it,  especially 
with  all  newly-joining  members.  The  method  adopted  by  one 
society,  and  which  I would  recommend  to  others  is  this;  All  new 
members  are  proposed  at  the  monthly  meeting  (on  an  average  50 
join  each  quarter),  and  their  names  are  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
educational  secretary.  He  supplies  them  with  one  copy  of  the  News 
free,  asks  if  they  will  patronise  the  reading-room,  and  tells  of  any 
educational  classes  or  lectures  that  may  be  going  on.  Elementary 
work  of  this  nature  will,  of  course,  be  supplemented  m every 
society  as  far  as  means  allow,  by  more  advanced  teaching  m some 
of  the  subjects  recommended  each  year  in  the  educational  pro- 

gramme  of  the  union. 

The  Women’s  Guild  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  auxiliary  wheel 
in  the  educational  machinery.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  in 
their  respective  positions,  that  whereas  the  educational  committee 
is  governed  through  the  society,  the  Guild  stands  on  its  own  basis. 
It  has  its  own  rules  and  constitution,  and  whilst  receiving  recognition 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  society  prefers  to  maintain  its  self- 
governing  and  independent  character.  The  expediency,  apart 
the  justice,  of  educating  women  in  co-operation  is  obvious,  pill 
more  necessary  is  it  when  the  women  are  members  as 
buyers,  and  take  a responsible  part  in  the  government  of  their 

societies. 

The  aim  of  the  Guild  is  (i)  to  give  co-operative  women  a know- 
ledge of  the  movement,  and  of  their  duties  and  powers  as  store 
members,  and  (2)  a knowledge  of  that  wider  citizenship  with  which 
it  is  recognised  that  co-operation  is  bound  up. 

THE  EMPLOYES 

As  the  owners  of  some  five  thousand  shops  we  employ  in 
various  ways  in  our  stores,  bakeries,  and  workrooms  over  56,000 
persons.  Our  wage  bill  last  year  (iqoo-i)  reached  ;^2,ooo,ooo, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  ;^3 1,000  given  as  bonus  by  225 
societies.  The  Southern  and  Scottish  sections  are  the  two  that 
go  in  for  this  practice  most  extensively.  There  are  seventy-five 
bonus-giving  distributive  societies  in  the  Southern  section  and 
fifty  in  the  Scottish  section ; the  remaining  five  sections  number- 
ing only  one  hundred  between  them.  So  that  we  see  the  number 
of  stores  giving  bonus  is  comparatively  insignificant,  reaching  only 

per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  really  important  question  for  us  to  be  able  to  answer 
affirmatively  is.  Do  we,  apart  from  bonus  or  commission  on  sales, 
pay  a living  wage  to  the  men  and  women  employed  in  our  shops 
and  workrooms  ? 


lO 


From  statistics  collected  by  the  Guild  in  1897  would  seem 
that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  as  far  as 
our  women  employes  are  concerned.  Of  1,300  women,  21  per 
cent,  were  receiving  less  than  lOj-  a iveek.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  women  were  living  at  home  ; but  suppose  it  had  been  ^^er- 
wise,  could  they  have  supported  themselves  on  that  sum  . 1 here 

can  be  but  one  answer. 

In  a movement  which  recognises  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
we  should  at  least  expect  to  find  equal  pay  for  equal  work  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  And  what  full-grown  man  would 
consider  ten  shillings  a living  wage?  Yet  the  majority ^ of  these 
1,300  women — our  shop  assistants  and  milliners  were  m receipt 

of  this  wage. 

Twenty-four  shillings  a week  for  a man  over  twenty-one 
years  is  the  minimum  wage  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated  Union 
of  Co  operative  Employes,  and  already  many  of  the  leading 
societies  have  agreed  to  this  minimum  rate  ; “ but,  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  significantly  remarks,  “ women  are  not  included 

in  our  minimum  wage.”  ^ , 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  as  Mr.  Openshaw  says 

in  his  paper  on  Store  Management,  to  have  statistics  frorn  all 
over  the  country  showing  the  effect  of  bonus  on  wages.  Does 
bonus  act  as  a set-off  against  salary  ? Does  it  tend  to  become 
accepted  as  part  of  the  wage  ? At  present  we  can  only  arrive 

at  a conjectural  conclusion.  . . , 

How  do  the  employes  themselves  view  it  ? The  executive  o 
the  A.U.C.E.  have  never  made  any  official  pronouncement  on  the 
bonus  question  ; but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  bonus  as  long  as  it  is  a real  bonus  in  addition  to  a 
standard  wage.  Unfortunately  they  find  in  many  bonus-paying 
societies  the  standard  of  wage  is  lowered  accordingly.  Commission 
on  sales  is  a different  matter  altogether.  There  are  se\^ral  com- 
paratively harmless  systems  in  vogue,  but  the  one  lyhich  the  Employes 
Union  is  so  strong  in  condemning  is  that  in  use  in  certain  parts  ot 
Yorkshire,— where  the  branch  managers  get  no  wage  at  all,  but  a 
commission  of  so  much  per  £ on  all  they  sell,  and  they  are  then 
allowed  to  engage  their  own  assistants  and  pay  them  just  as  little  as 
they  possibly  can.  The  consequence  is  they  employ  boy  and  girl 
labour,  work  early  and  late  themselves,  get  their  wives  and  ffimilies 
to  help  them,  and  never  on  any  consideration  keep  on  a youth  when 
he  begins  to  want  a higher  wage  than  they  care  to  pay ; he  has  to  go 
and  make  room  for  another  boy.  Often  the  branch  manager  draws 
his  £\  or  /"5  a week,  and  has  not  a single  assistant  getting  more 

than  12I-  or  15/-  a week — sometimes  not  that. 

It  is  the  distinct  duty  of  every  store  member  to  ascertain  what 
wages  are  being  paid  by  the  society.  At  the  members’  meeting  in 
one  society  employing  over  600  workpeople  and  shop  assistants,  the 
wage-book  is  periodically  produced  and  the  list  of  “rises  is  read  out. 
OoDortunity  is  thus  given  for  any  member  to  question  the  manage- 
ment committee  on  this  point.  Why  should  not  this  be  the  general 
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practice?  Some  societies  publish  wage  columns  in  the  balance- 
sheet  • but  I hear  this  plan  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  employes 
who  naturally  feel  a little  sensitive  about  having  their  earnings  pub- 
lished abroad  through  the  town. 

If  there  is  yet  some  lee-way  to  be  made  up  as  regards  wages, 
in  the  matter  of  hours  co-operators  come  out  well.  The  average 
hours  in  the  movement  are  54^  as  against  70  or  80  in  outside  trade. 
The  half-holiday  is  also  an  established  thing  throughout  the 

movement.  _ , , • , • 

The  Amalgamated  Union  of  Co-operative  Employes  is  doing 

good  service  in  getting  greater  recognition  of  employes  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  movement;  obtaining  permission  for  their  repre'^entatives 
to  attend  conferences  and  festivals,  and  arranging  for  their  own 
“C.W.S.  Tea  Talks”  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  other  centres. 
The  membership  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north  and  midlands,  but 
a movement  is  on  foot  to  extend  its  operations  southwards.  Sick, 
out-of-work,  and  funeral  benefits  are  paid  to  the  members.  All 
branches  of  the  co-operative  service  are  eligible  as  members, 
including  women,  of  whom  there  are  228  on  the  books. 

So  much  for  the  human  elements  of  a co-operative  society. 
We  now  come  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  APPEARANCE 

OF  THE  STORE. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a large  number  of  people  are  attracted 
to  the  movement  in  the  first  instance  by  the  idea  of  the  store  as 
an  automatic  savings  bank.  The  dividend  on  purchases  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  shops,  for  even  where  tradesmen  have 
imitated  us,  and  offer  a dividend  to  their  customers,  it  is  only 
done  as  a form  of  advertisement,  and  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time.  In  a co-operative  store,  on  the  contrary,  dividend 
is  a permanent  feature  of  the  system,  and  the  money  sayed  in 
this  way  can,  if  desired,  be  left  to  accumulate  at  interest  in  the 
society. 

In  many  of  the  larger  societies  dividend  is  paid  at  the  same 
rate  per  £ of  purchases  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  In 
Sunderland  Society  a non-member  can  claim  dividend  (at  the  i^a-tc 
declared  for  the  past  quarter)  at  the  time  of  purchase.  This  is 
one  way  of  helping  very  poor  people,  to  whom  the  little  bit  of 
ready  money  is  often  of  greater  service  at  the  moment  than  if 
they  had  to  wait  for  it  until  the  quarter’s  end.  Almost  every 
society  gives  non-members’  dividend,  but  usually  only  at  about 
half  the  rate  per  £ to  that  given  to  members. 

This  non-members’  dividend  has  been  the  means  of  making 
many  co-operators ; and  store  secretaries  should  always  be  on 
the  alert  at  dividend-paying  times  to  urge  the  non-member  to 
pay  the  entrance  fee  and  first  instalment  towards  the  share  out 
of  the  sum  received,  and  thus  become  a member. 
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But  there  are  other  distinguishing  things  besides  dividend. 
The  character  of  a co-operative  store  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
shown  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  shop.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  stores ; some,  less  attractive,  it  is  true,  than  ordinary 
shops,  where  co-operation  hides  its  light  behind  dingy  and  badly- 

dressed  windows. 

But  all  are  not  like  this. 

Bolton  Society,  for  instance,  with  its  magnificent  clock  tower, 
far  from  hiding  its  light  under  a bushel,  stands  as  a beacon  to 
the  whole  town.  When  the  light  in  the  tower  goes  out  it  is  a 
signal  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  hours  of  business  for  the  day 
are  over — a splendid  example  of  early  hours  to  the  town,  and  a 
great  convenience  to  customers,  who  by  this  ingenious  method 
have  probably  been  saved  many  a fruitless  journey. 

We  can’t  all  attain  to  magnificent  clock  towers ; but  our 
lif^ht  may  shine  in  humbler  ways.  Only  let  us  see  that  it  is 
kept  brightly  burning,  however  small  the  flame. 

Window  dressing  competitions  are  sometimes  useful  in 
stimulating  our  employes  to  show  more  attractive  exteriors  ; and  it 
is  pleasing  to  know  that  diplomas  have  been  gained  lately  by  several 
of  our  shop  assistants,  even  when  the  judges  were  private  traders 
and  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  goods  displayed  were  C.W.S.  pro- 
ductions ; showing  that  windows  can  be  dressed  artistically  with 
“our  own  make”  if  the  employes  choose.  But  besides  general  out- 
side attractiveness,  such  as  clean  and  freshly-dressed  windows, 
ticketed  goods,  and  bright  C.W.S.  advertisements  and  showcards, 
our  store  must  have  a nice  appearance  inside,  and  co-operative  goods 
must  be  put  well  to  the  front.  There  may  be  a difficulty  about 
getting  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  outside  firms  manu- 
facture their  goods,  but  the  co-operative  stamp  is  a guarantee  of 
fair  labour.  We  know  we  are  quite  safe  in  this.  For  this  reason 
one  would  feel  almost  tempted  to  advocate  the  “tied  house”  system 

a sort  of  Co-operative  Entire — but  for  the  evils  attendant  on 

monopoly  of  any  kind.  Freedom  of  choice  we  must  retain,  but  let 
us  endeavour  to  educate  that  choice  in  the  only  rational  way— by  an 
attractive  display  of  C.W.S.  and  other  co-operative  productions. 
To  ask  the  customer  to  sit  down  in  a “ Venus  Soa,p”-backed  chair, 
or  to  tell  the  time  from  a “ Sunlight  ’’-faced  clock,  is  hardly  the  best 
way  to  advertise  our  Irlam  goods.  And  uneasy  suspicions  should 
certainly  be  aroused  when  we  find  Tibbie’s  Vi-Cocoa  monopolising 
the  entire  grocery  window. 

Short  hours,  good  wages,  trade  union  contracts,  co-operative 
goods  a moderate,  uniform  dividend,  low  prices— these  are  the 
points  of  our  charter  ; and  side  by  side  with  all  this  we  want  to  see 
an  earnest  determination  on  the  part  of  members,  committees,  and 
employes  to  make  the  store  a means  of  reaching  and  of  helping 

the  very  poor. 


Co-operative  Printers,  Ltd.,  Charnley  Road,  Blackpool. 
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The  Co-operative  Store. 


PART  II. 

BUSINESS  METHODS. 


BALANCE-SHEETS. 

The  balance-sheet  of  a co-operative  society  is  a statement  of 
accounts  presented  periodically  (quarterly  or  half-yearly)  to  the 
members.  It  shows  not  only  what  is  the  profit  but  how  the 
profit  has  been  made. 

The  law  compels  a co-operative  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  to  furnish  its  members 
with  this  information.  And  besides  supplying  the  members  it 
must  also  provide  the  Registrar  with  a yearly  return  of  its  member- 
• ship  and  trade;  and  these  returns  are  issued  in  a Parliamentary 

Blue  Book. 

The  first  of  these  annual  returns  was  made  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  in  1862,  after  the  passing  of  the  amended  Act,  which  gave 
societies  the  power  to  provide  educational  funds,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  federation  of  societies  in  the  Wholesale  by  enabling 
one  society  to  hold  shares  in  another. 

The  Co-operative  Union  also  prepares  a statistical  account 
of  the  trade  done  throughout  the  movement  during  the  year  for 
the  use  of  delegates  attending  Congress.  But  though  these  returns 
are  required  to  be  made,  Mr.  Gray  has  every  year  in  his  report 
to  call  attention  to  a long  list  of  defaulters  who  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  regulations.  Management  committees  would  do 
well  to  see  that  their  secretaries  always  send  in  these  yearly 
returns. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  the  result  of  management.  It 
acquaints  the  shareholders  with 

(1)  The  amount  of  trade  done  : i.e.,  goods  purchased 

and  sold  during  the  quarter  ; 

(2)  The  expenses  incurred  and  the  profit  that  has 
resulted ; 

(3)  The  exact  financial  position  or  stability  of  the 

society  at  the  close  of  the  quarter. 
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A society  that  carries  on  a very  varied  trade  and  has  a number 
of  branch  stores  and  departments  must  necessarily  show  a more 
intricate  balance-sheet  than  a small  society  with  no  branches. 
But  whether  large  or  small  there  are  certain  things  that  are 
common  to  all  balance-sheets.  It  is  on  these  essential  features 
that  I shall  dwell  chiefly,  because  they  are  the  points  that  every 
shareholder,  and  especially  every  committee  member,  should  keep 
watch  over  from  quarter  to  quarter. 


(I)  EXPENSES  ACCOUNT. 

The  expenses  account  is  important  to  us  because  it  shows 
the  working  expenses  of  the  society,  and  this  should  be  a guide 
alike  to  managers,  committees,  and  members,  proving  the  wisdom 
and  economy  of  the  business  methods. 

We  find  here  the  wages  we  are  paying,  our  rent,  rates  and 
taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  subscription  to  Co-operative  Union, 
our  stocktaking  and  committee  fees,  and  the  cost  of  repairs, — in 
short  just  what  it  costs  to  run  our  co-operative  store. 

In  some  balance-sheets  the  expenses  account  is  included  in 
cash  account,  or  it  may  appear  under  trade  account,  but  no 
balance-sheet  is  complete  without  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a rule  for  working 
Distributive  expenses.  They  vary  enormously;  in  some  stores 
Expenses,  they  run  as  high  as  2/6  in  the  £,  in  others  they 
might  be  as  low  as  gd.'^'  I have  known  them 
to  be  so  high  compared  to  sales  as  to  absorb  every  penny  of 
profit. 

High  or  low  working  expense  is  largely  a matter  of  delivery- 
depending  on  whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  locality  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  carry  home  her  goods  or  to  have  them  sent.  I have 
heard  it  said  of  a northern  society  where  delivery  is  not  the  rule, 
that  if  a customer  wants  her  parcel  tied  up  neatly  in  paper  and 
string  she  must  pay  Jd.  extra  over  the  counter  for  the  luxury. 
But  this  is  only,  after  all  a different  way  of  charging  the  sum 
which,  in  another  society  where  delivery  of  goods  is  the  custom, 
is  charged  to  expenses  account,  correspondingly  increasing  the 
expenses  and  lessening  the  amount  of  disposable  profit. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  habits  of  the  customer,  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  district  that  entail  heavy  working  expenses.  In  most  agri- 
cultural districts  where  population  is  thin  and  scattered  a wide 
delivery  system  is  necessary ; and  societies  like  Lincoln,  Banbury, 

*To  find  the  working  expenses  per  £ take  the  total  expenses,  including 
interest  and  depreciation,  and  divide  this  sum  by  the  sales.  The  result  will 
be  the  cost  per  £. 
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and  Peterborough  (which  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  excellent 
work  they  are  doing  in  bringing  co-operation  within  reach  of  the 
aericultur^al  labourer)  must  necessarily  show  higher  working 
expenses  and  a correspondingly  lower  dividend  (1/9  is  the  averse 
dividend  of  these  three  societies)  than  a society  m a thickly- 
Dopulated  manufacturing  district  where  every  village  has  its  mill 
and  its  group  of  factory  workers,  and  where  it  naturally  pays 
much  better  to  establish  a branch  shop  than  to  have  an  expensive 
delivery  round.  Management  committees  must  of  course  be  on 
their  guard  in  keeping  down  unnecessary  expense,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  members  and  management  alike  to  see  that  expenses  are 
not  cut  down  in  undesirable  ways  for  the  sake  of  making  a larger 
dividend.  Do  not,  for  instance,  let  us  be  tempted  to  understaff 
our  shops  and  underpay  our  responsible  servants  in  order  to 

lessen  expenses. 

The  Guild  view  is  that  those  who  are  largely  responsible 
for  profits  should  be  paid  good  wages  sufficient  to  place  them 
beyond  the  pressure  of  anxiety ; and  this  we  must  make  our  first 

consideration. 

In  considering  expenses  in  a society  that  com- 
Productive  bines  manufacturing  processes,  such  as  tailoring. 
Expenses,  boot,  or  furniture  making  with  its  retail  business, 

we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  of  distribution.  The  cost  of  production  varies 
from  i/-  per  £ in  making  flour  to  any  rate  up  to  10/-  per  £. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same  guide  as  to  good  management. 
Hence  productive  and  distributive  expenses  should  never  be 

mixed  up. 

Productive  expenses  are  nearly  always  shown  separately  in 
our  balance-sheets,  although  in  some  societies  no  separate  pro- 
ductive trade  account  is  kept,  so  that  there  is  no  exact  record 
of  the  output,  and  the  value  at  which  the  goods  are  charged  to 
the  distributive  departments  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  in 
such  cases.  Take  for  instance  Bolton,  the  second  biggest  society 
in  England.  Their  balance-sheet  shows  that  they  are  paying 
nearly  ;^i4,ooo  a year  in  productive  wages,  yet  there  is  no  pro- 
ductive trade  account  given  to  show  the  value  of  the  goo  s pro- 
duced  in  their  productive  departments. 

And  you  will  find  that  in  the  Union  statistics  the  value  of  our 
store  productions  is  not  recorded  separately.  Mr.  Nuttall  draws 
attention  to  this  unsatisfactory  method  of  showing  the  returns  m 
a paper  read  at  a recent  district  conference.  He  says  . ear  y 
four  million  pounds  worth  of  manufacturing  or  repairing  is  one 
by  our  societies  annually  on  their  own  premises,  and  litt  e 1 any 
of  it  is  ever  reported  in  the  annual  returns.  We  make  flour, 
we  make  and  repair  boots,  clothes,  furniture,  we  bake  our 
bread,  we  build  our  branch  stores  and  cottages,  employ  workmen, 
pay  their  wages,  and  yet  because  this  business  is  conducted  by 
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and  in  connection  with  our  retail  stores,  their  produce  is  never 
recorded  nor  returned  to  the  Co-operative  Union  nor  the  Registrar.” 

The  reason  for  this  anomaly  seems  to  be  that  our  retail  societies 
are  not  ref^istered  separately  as  producers  and  again  as  retailers. 

The  consequence  is,  the  great  bulk  of  our  members  and  the 
public  generally  know  nothing  about  this  side  of  our  trade. 

The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  a valuable 
piece  of  work  for  us  by  preparing  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  a series  ' 

of  diagrams  showing  the  extent  of  our  trade,  both  as  retailers  and 
as  prndncftrs.  Tt  mav  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  store  pro-  j 

"Huctlons  in  1899  equalled  in  value  those  of  the  ^ 

Co-operative  Wholesale  itself. t 


In  an  interest ing  statistical  “Report  on  Workmen’s  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,”  just  issued  by  the  Labour  Department,  we  find  that 
616  retail  co-operative  stores  were  engaged  in  production,  employ- 
ing on  December  31st,  1899,  13,000  productive  workpeople  and 
paying  £-jco,ooo  in  productive  wages. 

This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  store  manufactures, 
and  points  to  the  extreme  desirability  of  separate  returns  being 
made. 


Depreciation  is  one  of  the  things  we  should  note 
Deprecia-  in  our  expenses  account.  To  depreciate,  means 
tion.  to  .set  aside  a sum  each  quarter,  before  any  profits 
are  declared,  to  stand  against  the  original  cost 
of  the  buildings,  fittings,  horses  and  carts,  etc.,  as  these  become 
worn  out  and  need  replacing.  An  illustration  will  perhaps  make 
this  clearer.  Suppose  a person  buys  a carpet  for  and  a 
pair  of  boots  for  8/-.  The  carpet,  she  anticipates,  will  last 
her  eight  years,  the  boots  twelve  months.  So  in  order  to  be  able  to 
replace  these  when  they  are  worn  out,  she  begins  at  once  to  put  by 
2/6  a quarter  towards  the  cost  of  a new  carpet,  and  2/-  a quarter 
towards  new  boots.  In  other  words  she  depreciated  the  carpet  at 
the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per  quarter,  and  the  boots  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  per  quarter. 

So  it  is  with  the  depreciation  of  our  store  buildings  and  fixtures. 
Horses  and  carts  require  renewal  more  quickly  than  buildings,  so, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  and  the  boots,  a more  liberal  deprecia- 
tion must  be  allowed  for  these.  Horses  and  farm  stock  are  usually 
depreciated  at  25  per  cent.,  fixed  stock  at  10  per  cent.,  buildings  and 
land  at  2^  per  cent.  Fixed  stock  includes  all  furniture,  fittings,  and 
utensils  used  in  the  business.  Some  co-operators  object  to  any 
depreciation  on  land,  for  land  is  a permanent  thing,  and  does  not 
deteriorate  in  value  in  towns  at  any  rate. 

There  are  different  systems  of  depreciation,  and  the  members 
should  get  to  know  and  understand  the  system  that  is  adopted  by 
their  own  society. 


fSee  Chart  No.  3 in  Appendix. 
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(2).  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

The  next  thing  to  keep  “ “rarf  “mSmes 

capital  account  of  gsets  and  'labto^^^ 

called,  funds  and  effects.  1 Pahiiities  on  the  left-hand  side, 

hand  side  of  the  account,  and  the  due  to  the 

Assets  represent  the  property  m possession,  If 

society;  liabilities  ® /^°hSe°Ts^  worth  its  full  value, 

the  society  is  sound,  and  the  * , ofties  or  in  other  words  the 

tVip  assets  should  at  least  equal  the  liabilities,  or 

stanld  have  sufficient  property  <o  "lee  d ca Us  that  be 

made.  The  amount  of  liabilities  ; that 

account  represents  the  amount  of  assets  in  excess  01  1 

is  to  say,  the  society  is  sound  and  tnis  amount  ove  . 

Now  there  is  one  item  here  under  assets  which 

'^Tccrunts  iuStaSg/’’ 

Accounts,  de^ts,,^^^  ^T"Vbe  found 

In  the  Union  returns 

of  a million  sterling. 

The  first  returns 

Sn^gSgS-So^^^^^^^^^ 

headway  yet  in  eradicating  this  evi  * ^ Guilds  in  their 

needed,  and  mus^  be  ™ L the  first  appearance  of 

r ir.rthe tlln-^heet,  note  specWJv  if  a a growtng  or 

Son”  t^ ‘‘'^’““‘^trrat^been 

conscientious  committees. 

Another  item  we  shall  find 
a liability  is  “Penny  Bank.  The  Penny 
t mMt  valuable  method  of  enconragmg  sma 
savtaS  and  helping  onr  poorer  members  who 
cannot  anorn  to  add  much  to  **  *are  account.  In  ma  y 
societies  it  amounts  to  thousands  op  • xippds 

Lincoln  Society--as  recenrty  opene?  a special  loan 

of  the  poorly-paid  labourer  - P deposits 

S”  iedal  U fund  bears  interest  at  yi  per 


Penny 

Bank. 

cannot  afford 
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cent.  The  object  is  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  Penny  Bank  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law  to  be 
received : i.e.,  £20.  Every  facility  is  offered  for  putting  money 
in  and  for  taking  it  out,  or  for  transferring  it  to  share  capital 
if  desired.  After  the  fund  had  been  open  a few  months,  upwards 
of  ;£’5oo  of  small  savings  had  been  received,  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
positors being  young  men  and  women  in  farm  and  domestic 
service. 

In  1898  there  were  500  co-operative  societies  with  Penny 
Bank  deposits  amounting  to  ;^5oo,ooo,  and  the  average  interest 
was  ^d.  in  the  shilling,  or  4^  per  cent. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  reserve  fund  as  an 
Reserve  item  under  capital  account.  In  many  balance- 
Fund.  sheets  it  has  a little  separate  account  to  itself 
as  well.  This  fund  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  any  extraordinary  charge  or  loss  that  a society  may 
sustain.  It  is  the  property  of  the  society  as  a whole,  and  no 
individual  member  can  claim  any  share  of  it  on  withdrawal.  If 
the  reserve  fund  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  share  capital, 
every  £ that  a member  invests  in  the  store  is  nominally  worth 
22/-.  A strong  reserve  is  the  backbone  of  a co-operative  society. 
It  is  a fatal  policy  to  take  from  reserve  to  supplement  dividend, 
and  if  such  a course  were  to  be  proposed  either  by  committee 
or  members  it  should  be  strenuously  resisted. 

* « » 


DETAILS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 


But  it  is  not  only  by  the  figures  on  a balance-sheet  that  we 
should  judge  good  or  bad  management.  Sound  business  management 
consists  in  very  careful  supervision  in  all  such  matters  as  stock- 
taking, buying,  and  leakage,  and  in  the  choice  of  properly  qualified 
auditors. 

In  some  societies  C.W.S.  stocktakers  are  employed 
Stocktaking,  by  the  society,  and  in  this  case  the  members 

may  rest  assured  that  the  stocks  are  accurately 
taken  and  properly  valued.  But  as  a rule  committees  undertake 
this  work  themselves.  Grocery  and  drapery  stocks  are  taken 
quarterly  or  half-yearly  according  as  the  balance-sheet  is  made 
up.  Bakery  and  butchery  stocks  are  generally  taken  weekly.  The 
usual  plan  in  taking  stock  is  for  the  managers  and  employes  to 
prepare  what  are  called  stock  sheets  on  which  every  article  is  entered 
at  cost  price,  and  at  selling  price*.  One  or  rnore  members  of  the 

*As  a rule  the  goods  are  charged  at  cost  price  to  the  central  stores  and 
at  selling  price  to  the  branch  shops.  The  branch  managers  would,  therefore, 
make  out  their  stock  sheets  at  selling  price,  and  the  cost  for  balance-sheet 
purposes  would  be  completed  by  the  secretary  or  office  staff. 
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management  committee  are  appointed  to  take  stock  at  each  of  the 
shops.  They  cannot  of  course  in  a large  shop  look  into  every  article, 
but  they  glance  over  the  stock  sheets  and  ask  for  any  of  the 
articles  they  choose  to  be  produced.  These  are  carefully  examined 
to  see  if  they  tally  with  the  particulars  given  on  the  sheet.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  stocktakers  to  see  that  the  stock  is  properly 
valued.  Stock  ought  never  to  be  taken  above  cost  price,  but  if 
it  has  deteriorated  in  value  it  may  have  to  be  taken  below  its 
original  cost.  The  ruin  of  more  than  one  society  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  stock  having  been  systematically  taken  at 
its  full  value.  The  price  perhaps  falls  during  the  ensuing 
quarter,  and  there  is  a considerable  deficit  when  the  next 
balance-sheet  comes  out. 

The  amount  of  stocks  to  hold  is  a matter  on  which  com- 
mittees have  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  by  local  circum- 
stances ; one  might  suggest  as  a safe  guide  fourteen  days  in 
grocery  and  six  weeks  in  drapery.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
not  to  do,  let  me  mention  a case  recently  quoted  of  a large 
Yorkshire  society  whose  manager  had  bought  a stock  of  tea 
sufficient  to  last  the  society  for  years.  This,  amongst  other 
matters,  brought  the  society  into  difficulties,  and  the  tea  had 
to  be  re-sold  at  a loss  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  allowing 
managers  unlimited  power  in  buying. 

There  are  several  opinions  held  on  the  subject  of 
Buying.  who  should  buy,  and  how  much  control  should  be 
exercised  over  the  buyer  by  the  committee.  From 
the  manager’s  point  of  view  it  might  be  asked : What  does  a 
weaver  know  about  flour,  or  a carpenter  about  drapery.  Is  not 
this  the  business  of  a practical  man  brought  up  in  the  trade  ? 

On  the  other  hand  the  committee  is  responsible  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  store,  and  no  committee  is  carrying  out  its  duty  unless 
it  keeps  such  control  over  the  buying  as  to  check  at  once  any  form 
of  buying  detrimental  to  the  society  (such  as  laying  in  too  large 
stocks,  dealing  with  undesirable  firms,  etc.,)  whilst  leaving  the 
manager  as  free  a hand  as  possible  within  these  limits. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  where  orders  are  to  be  placed  out- 
side the  ordinary  routine,  the  committee  should  be  consulted  first ; 
but  in  ordinary  transactions  with  the  C.W.S.  or  with  firms  with 
which  the  society  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  then  the  signing  of 
cheques  on  receipt  of  the  invoices  would  be  considered  a sufficient 
control.  A committee  that  would  sign  cheques  at  the  manager’s 
request  without  seeing  the  invoices  would  be  very  greatly  to  blame. 
Such  action  is  not  only  a failure  of  duty  towards  the  members,  but 
is  putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  employes. 

When  the  general  manager,  as  in  some  societies,  has  a seat  on 
the  board  and  is  present  at  all  committee  meetings,  he  has,  of 
course,  full  opportunity  of  consulting  the  committee,  and,  perhaps. 
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of  influencing  them  as  well ; but  the  usual  thing  is  for  the  manager 
to  attend  when  requested  and  not  to  be  present  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  business.  As  a rule  the  committee  leaves  the  actual  buying 

to  the  manager.  Occasionally  one  of  the  committee  might  accom- 

pany the  manager,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  the  man  s first  year  on 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a little  experience  in  prices.  A 
nood  plan,  too,  is  to  allow,  as  Bedlington  Society  does  all  counter- 
men out  of  their  time  to  go  in  turn  with  the  general  manager  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  an  insight  into  the  markets,  and  gam 
experience  in  buying  which  will  fit  them  for  more  responsible  posts 
afterwards.  All  their  expenses  are  of  course  paid  by  the  society. 

One  cannot  study  the  returns  of  the  Co-operative  Union  with- 
out sadly  realising  how  much  of  our  trade  goes  outside  tue  movement. 
There  are  still  some  societies  which  prefer  to  obtain  the  whole  of  their 
supplies  in  the  open  market.  In  the  summary  given  for  1900-1,  we 
find  that  eighteen  and  a half  millions  represent  the  goods  purchased 
from  co-operative  sources,  and  fifteen  and  a quarter  millions  e 

trade  done  with  outside  firms. 

If,  however,  to  this  eighteen  and  a half  millions  we  add  the 
further  sum  of  ;^3-9o6,385,  the  value  of  goods  produced^ 
retail  societies  themselvest— not  shown  in  the  Union  returns,  we 
obtain  a total  of  f 22,455, 000  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  tra.de 
as  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  or  purchased  from  co-operative 

sources. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  allusions  at 
the  C.W.S  quarterly  meetings,  that  in  some  quarters,  at  any  rate, 

there  is  a regrettable  lack  of  loyalty. 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  that 
are  able  to  do  90  per  cent,  of  their  trade  with  the  -S-  othe 
in  striking  contrast,  are  found  carrying  the  bulk  of  their  tra 

outside. 

Surely  there  is  matter  here  for  serious  ’reflection,  for  such  a 
state  of  things  is  neither  creditable  nor  satisfactory.  Is  ^ the 
of  managers  or  of  committees,  or  are  we  driven  to  the  unpleasan 
assumption  that  this  lack  of  loyalty  has  hs  roots  in  ^“^"ethmg  deeper 
still,  and  that  the  allegations  regarding  the  bribery  /:o-opera  ^ 
officials  are  not  without  a basis  of  fact  ? To  expose  su^  un  P 
tive  practices  wherever  they  exist  should  be  the  aim  of 
desire  to  protect  the  good  name  of  co-operation. 

In  a well  managed  store  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
Leakage,  leakage  account  kept  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  waste  or  loss  that  may  arise  in  handl mg 
the  goods.  It  is  a test,  for  the  committee  s own  sa^t^.^ 
faction,  of  whether  a man  is  managing  well  for  them  o . 

and  in  no  sense  implies  that  they  do  not  trust  the  man  or  that  > 

fSee  Diagram  No.  3 in  Appendix 
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anticipate  that  he  will  be  dishonest.  A society  that  had  no  check 
on  cash  transactions  would  be  looked  upon  as  a badly  managed 
society,  and  rightly  so ; but  if  it  Is  necessary  to  check  the  cash 
transactions,  surely  it  is  as  necessary  to  keep  a check  on  the  goods 
entrusted  to  the  employes.  Leakage  is  the  difference  between  one 
pound’s  worth  of  goods  charged  to  an  employe  and  what  that 
employe  can  show  in  the  way  of  cash  after  having  retailed  the 
goods  in  small  quantities  and  with  due  care.  Certain  goods  such  as 
Won,  hams,  sugar,  treacle,  eggs,  soft  soap,  are  bound  to  show  a 
certain  amount  of  leakage.  Dry  goods,  such  as  packet  teas,  coffee, 
cocoa,  coals,  furniture,  hardware,  are  on  the  other  hand  assumed  to 
have  no  leakage.  A manager  working  under  the  leakage  system 
would  have  all  the  goods  charged  to  him  at  the  retail  price,  and  an 
allowance  of  3^'  qd.  in  the  ^ would  be  made  for  unavoidable 
loss  or  waste  (apart  from  unsaleable  fruit,  broken  eggs,  the  waste  in 
cutting  up  bacon,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which  a special  allowance  would  be 
made.)  Any  waste  or  loss  beyond  this  he  would  have  to  make  good 
at  the  quarter’s  end,  out  of  his  bond.  A good  manager  would 
probably  keep  his  leakage  well  within  this  amount. 

The  Employe’s  Union  recently  discussed  this— (to  them)— “burn- 
ing question,”  in  the  columns  of  their  special  Wheatsheaf,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  and  of  a special  conference  on  the  subject  decided 
upon  the  following  allowances  as  a fair  basis,  in  their  opinion,  for 
working  a grocery  department,  and  this  scale  they  have  asked  the 
committees  of  societies  to  consider: — 

“That  the  shopman  be  allowed  a halfpenny  per  lb. 
weight  for  all  hams  and  bacon  charged  to  him. 

“ That  all  paper,  paper  bags,  and  twine  be  charged 
at  cost  price. 

“ That  all  returnable  empties  should  be  charged  at 
returnable  prices,  and  boxes  and  other  empties 
not  charged  to  the  society,  should  be  allowed 
free  to  the  shop. 

“ That  a reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  badly 
damaged  or  broken*  goods. 

“ That  over  and  above  the  foregoing  allowances  a 
leakage  of  3d.  in  the  pound  be  allowed  before 
any  proceedings  are  taken  against  any  man  for 
excessive  leakage.” 

In  a purely  distributive  store  where  goods  are  bought  at  one 
price  and  sold  at  another,  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  work- 
ing a leakage  account.  It  is  more  difficult  where  there  are 
productive  departments,  unless  production  is  kept  apart  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  business.  The  chief  necessity  is  to 
appoint  an  efficient  person  to  charge  the  goods  ; one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  prices,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  fair  both  to  the  manager  and  to  the  society. 
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It  is  the  greatest  safeguard  to  a society  to 
Auditing,  have  its  accounts  regularly  audited  by  a<,  public 
auditor.  The  expense  of  auditing  sometimes 
induces  committees  of  societies  to  engage  local  men,  very 
often  their  own  members,  who  have  only  a limited  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  This  plan  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  There 
are  plenty  of  properly  qualified  men  to  be  got.  Failing  a local 
man,  the  C.W.S.  or  the  Co-operative  Union  would  always  supply 
names.  It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  the  man  is  properly  qualified, 
for  there  will  appear  after  his  signature  the  words  “ Chartered 
Accountant  ” or  “ Public  Auditor  under  the  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Societies  Act.”  A balance-sheet  signed  thus  gives  an 
assurance  of  safety  ; it  will  mean  that  every  item  in  the  accounts 
will  have  been  carefully  gone  into,  that  proper  depreciation  has 
been  allowed,  and  that  only  such  a dividend  has  been  declared 
as  is  fully  warranted  by  the  trade  done  and  the  profits  made. 
Therefore,  every  Guildswoman  in  completing  the  study  of  her 
balance-sheet  will  look  carefully  at  the  end  to  see  by  whom  it 
is  signed,  to  assure  herself  of  the  soundness  of  the  society  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  business  methods. 


APPENDIX. 


I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioner  for  Labour 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  use  of  the  following  charts  relating 
to  co-operative  progress,  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  for 
November,  1901. 

Chart  No.  i shows  the  steady  growth  of  membership  from 
1874  to  1899; — 


Growth  of  Membership,  1874-99. 
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Chart  No.  2 shows  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  same 
period,  and  also  the  amount  of  share  and  loan  capital  of  the 

societies : — 

% 

Growth  of  Sales  and  Capital,  1874-99. 

1875  1880  1885  1890  1895  1899 
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Chart  No.  3 shows  the  value  of  goods  produced  by  (i)  the 
retail  stores,  (2)  the  wholesale  societies,  (3)  the  productive  societies, 
(4)  the  corn  milling  societies : — 


Value  of  Goods  Produced  by  Various  Forms  of 

Societies  in  1899. 
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In  Chart  4 the  total  production  (;^io,84i’23g)  is  split  up  so  as 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  industries  carried  on.  It  will 
be  seen  that  corn-milling  and  bread-making  each  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  production;— 

Value  of  Production  in  1899,  Showing  Nature 

OF  Industry. 
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